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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. VI, No. 2 September, 1919 

WESTERN TRAVEL, 1800-1820 1 

Civilization is the product of many factors. Just as the 
mighty river which flows onward to the sea is composed of 
mingled waters borne by tributaries coming from many sources, 
so the flood of civilization is but a mingling of many elements, 
the resultant of many forces. Current and countercurrent have 
mingled and intermingled, have risen and fallen, have blended 
together, now in confusion and now in harmony, until in our 
contemplation of the finished whole the total influence and im- 
press of any one element is scarcely discernible. Yet through 
all this seeming chaos there is usually some force or element 
stronger than the rest, which, though perhaps working quietly as 
an undercurrent and so scarcely noticed, determines the direc- 
tion and general character of the whole. The expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the last three hundred years has been one 
of the most striking phenomena in modern history; and one of 
the most dominant, significant, and constructive acts of the 
American people, which is a phase of the movement, has been 
their expansion across the continent. During a little more than 
a century, with resistless energy and laudable spirit they se- 
cured, occupied, and developed a vast territory and in so doing 
established and clearly exemplified America's most character- 
istic and permanent ideals. 

In 1790 the center of population was in eastern Maryland, in 
1800 it was just north of Washington, by 1820 it had moved to 
West Virginia, in 1860 it was far into Ohio. With comparative 
steadiness, and in a line almost due west from Washington, this 

i This paper was delivered as the presidential address at the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi valley historical association in St. Louis, May 8, 1919. 
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interesting point moved at an approximate rate of five miles a 
year into the heart of the American continent. The greater part 
of a movement which the most farsighted of the generation of 
the constitution had declared would not he consummated for cen- 
turies was finished by the sons and grandsons of the men who 
had fought the revolutionary war. The United States, a nation 
but newly made from a group of colonies, seems to have in- 
stinctively turned its energies into the channel of westward ex- 
pansion, and no national interests, not even the civil war, suc- 
ceeded in perceptibly or permanently diverting the attention of 
its people from the attractions of the west. The westward move- 
ment has been a vast accomplishment; it has taken toil and 
sweat and blood, and the wonder of it is that so great a task 
could be accomplished, with comparatively little recruiting from 
the immigrant classes, without devitalizing a nation as thinly 
populated as was the United States in the last century. 

There were three aspects of the movement which were espe- 
cially important in determining its results. In the first place, it 
stimulated the spirit of American democracy. All distinctions 
and demarcations between men were left behind. The west had 
no time nor material to build a complex social system, and men 
met each other with great frankness and an entire absence of 
formality. Secondly, the army which marched into the west was 
recruited by natural selection and contained the most hardy, 
adventurous, energetic, and self-reliant men. To the spirit of 
these men are due the optimistic, progressive, and radical char- 
acteristics of the west. Finally, until 1830 the movement was 
almost entirely Anglo-American, and thus the institutions of the 
English-speaking people were firmly established in the west be- 
fore the great influx of European immigration. 

Generally speaking, the economic advantages offered by the 
new territory were the chief causes of the westward movement. 
This migration of population was not due to religious oppres- 
sion, political discontent, or social pressure, but rather to a de- 
sire to improve material conditions. The trappers and traders, 
whose occupations led them into the unsettled regions, were the 
first to move west; then came the squatter, then the more thor- 
ough farmer, and in his wake all sorts of business enterprises to 
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cater to his needs in the lines of commerce and transportation. 

The westward movement is really as old as the history of the 
American colonies, for in them it had its beginnings. Because 
the colonies themselves were none too firmly established and 
needed all available energy to found their new civilization, and 
because of the forbidding aspect of the American forest and the 
still more threatening American Indian, it was only the hardy 
frontiersmen who went into the west, even after all French and 
English claims were removed. These men could scarcely be 
called agents of civilization ; they rather took up the life of the 
Indian and, though not positively hostile, they did not invite 
neighbors, seeking to maintain the wildness of the west be- 
cause it suited their inclinations and fancies and afforded them 
a livelihood. By the first government census, taken in 1790, it 
was estimated that five per cent of the total population lived 
west of the mountain ranges which lie in the Atlantic states. 
Boone in Kentucky, Robertson in Tennessee, and other pioneers 
acting on their own initiative had penetrated into the then far 
west, and other settlements had been made just across the moun- 
tains, but the great movement was not fully started before the 
establishment of the constitution. 

The occupation of the lands west of the Appalachians by the 
American people is an important phase of the world-wide ex- 
pansion of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Indian and the trapper, 
the pioneer, the agriculturist and the civilian — such has been 
the order in the procession to the west. 2 The frontier was the 
land of romance and adventure which lay between savagery and 
civilization. There the pioneer hewed the timbers for his cabin 
and on the clearing planted his first crop. But a more cultured 
society soon came knocking at his door, urging him to move once 
more into the wilderness. 3 

Before the revolutionary war was ended, settlers were pour- 
ing into the Ohio valley. Kentucky was ready for statehood in 
1792, Tennessee four years later, and Ohio in 1802. The pur- 
chase of Louisiana attracted attention to the territory near the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and in 1812 Louisiana was admitted 

2 Frederick J. Turner, Rise of the new west, 1819-1829 (The American nation: a 
history, v. 14 — New York, 1906), 84 ff. 

3 William S. Bryan, "Daniel Boone," in Missouri historical review, 3: 94. 
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to the union. By that year, too, settlers were taking up lands 
in Missouri. 

When the eighteenth century drew to its close, the wilder- 
ness beyond the Mississippi had been completely circumnavi- 
gated; ships had passed along the Pacific coast and trappers 
had penetrated here and there from the east, Two and a half 
centuries had elapsed since Coronado made his famous journey ; 
Juan d'Escalante had made his way north almost to Salt lake, 
and Alexander McKenzie had crossed the continent to the Pacif- 
ic ocean on the north. 

In 1792, Captain Gray, commanding the ship Columbia of 
Boston, discovered in latitude 46° 19' north the entrance of a 
bay into which flowed a fresh-water river. He went up this 
river some eighteen miles, made maps and descriptions of it, 
and traded with the Indians. Soon after, when putting out to 
sea, he met Captain Vancouver, who was cruising by order of 
the British government, He told Vancouver of his discovery 
and gave him his maps. Vancouver sent a boat one hundred 
and fifty miles up the river, took possession of it in the name of 
his Britannic Majesty, and named it Columbia. 

The discovery of this river by Gray awakened but little 
thought in the American mind, because as yet Louisiana had not 
been acquired, nor even the coast of Mexico, an object of much 
more interest at that time than the coast of the Pacific. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, events were to 
occur that would affect this wilderness more than the discovery 
of an important river. Spain in 1800 secretly transferred to 
France the great unexplored region of Louisiana; in 1803, 
France sold it to the United States. Its boundary was un- 
known, and the mouth of the Mississippi was the only point of 
interest. The wilderness was still the wilderness and little 
thought was given to its possibilities. 

President Jefferson, however, was anxious to have this terri- 
tory explored and to ascertain whether the Columbia, the Ore- 
gon, the Colorado, or any other river offered a direct communi- 
cation across the continent for purposes of commerce. His sug- 
gestions being approved, the American government in 1803 com- 
missioned Captain Meriwether Lewis and Captain William 
Clark, with about thirty men, to undertake an overland journey 
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to the mouth of the Columbia. The report of their expedition 
which they made to the United States government created a 
lively sensation and quickened the growing impulse on the part 
of Americans to investigate the great wild realm of the west. 

During the Spanish regime in upper Louisiana there would 
seem to have been no reason why trade between St. Louis and 
Santa Fe should not have sprung up. But commerce was not 
developed to any great extent, for there is no record of any ex- 
peditions either way during that period. 

Up to the time of the transfer of Louisiana to the United 
States the ports or houses along the Arkansas were for the most 
part of a temporary character and were established for the fur 
trade. In 1806 Lieutenant Pike built a temporary redoubt on 
the south bank of the Arkansas, a little above the mouth of 
Fountain creek. Pike brought back the first definite informa- 
tion concerning the commercial and political conditions of this 
Spanish province, and his expeditions unquestionably had a 
large influence in inducing traders to look in that direction for 
profitable adventure. 4 For several years after Pike's return, 
however, there was no attempt to renew trade with Santa Fe ; 5 
at least no records of such activity have come down to us. The 
attention of the fur trading coterie was chiefly in the Missouri 
region. 

St. Louis in 1800 was developing from a mere village to a town 
of importance and some of the characters intimately identified 
a few years later with the development of the region were there 
already, notably Manuel Lisa. 6 In 1807 Christian Schultz stated 
that St, Louis had two hundred houses; Ashe, who was there 
two years before, said that there were three hundred. The in- 
habitants were chiefly French. The banks of the Mississippi 
were not thickly populated — between St. Louis and Ste. Gene- 
vieve, a distance of fifty-four miles, Schultz found but one soli- 

* Hiram H. Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, a Mstory of the pio- 
neer trading posts and early fur companies of the Missouri valley and the Bocky 
mountains and of the overland commerce with Santa Fe (New York, 1902), 2: 495. 

5 Ibid., 2 : 496. 

« Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, "Breaking the wilderness; the story of the conquest of 
the far west, from the wanderings of Cabeza de Yaca, to the first descent of the 
Colorado by Poivell, and the completion of the Union Pacific railway, with particular 
account of the exploits of the trappers and traders (New York, 1905), 151. 
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tary cabin 7 — but considerable settlement bad been made for 
some hundred miles along the Missouri. 8 St. Charles was a 
small town consisting of nearly one hundred wooden houses with 
about four hundred and fifty inhabitants, chiefly descendants 
of Canadian French. The last establishment of whites on the 
Missouri was La Charette, sometimes called St. John's. 9 It was 
a French outpost in the Missouri valley when Lewis and Clark 
passed through it, and was described by them as being composed 
of seven small houses and as many poor families. 

Aside from these small settlements and various camps of less 
than a dozen trappers, however, the great region to the north- 
west was uninhabited. Missouri was then the paradise of the 
hunter. Wild game existed in numbers almost incredible. Buf- 
falo droves roamed over the plains and Indians hunted across 
the prairies or lurked along the river courses in search of food. 

Between 1807 and 1820 practically all western exploration 
merely for its own sake was done by individual scientists or fur 
traders ; 10 and the former were dependent on the latter for their 
opportunity. It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that the American people took an active interest in fur 
trading. Until that time they had not been ready for extensive 
migration to the west. They were busy with wars and constitu- 
tion making, and land was cheap and plentiful in the east. 

After the war of the revolution the United States looked with 
sharp disfavor on the British fur hunters who continued to 
trade within her borders and to tamper with her savages. Of 
the importance of the fur trade to Great Britain the discussion 
in parliament in 1783 is a striking proof, for Shelburne, in 
speaking on the treaty for a northwest boundary, treated the 
subject almost solely from the point of view of the fur trader. 
England, being loath to give up her trade, held her settlements 
and trading posts in the territory of the United States long after 
she had agreed to quit those domains. 

The acquisition of the Louisiana territory in 1803 greatly 

7 Francis A. Sampson, ' ' Glimpses of old Missouri, ' ' in Missouri historical review, 
1 : 259. 

8 Ibid. 

» Early western travels, 1748-1846, edited by Reuben Q. Thwaites (Cleveland, 
1904), 5: 42. 

10 Isaac J. Cox, Early exploration of Louisiana (Cincinnati, 1906), 13. 
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stimulated interest in the fur trade. The first American fur 
trading syndicate was the Missouri fur company formed at St. 
Louis in 1808 by eleven partners. It was under the control of 
Manuel Lisa, and represented a capital of forty thousand dol- 
lars. It was the intention of this company to monopolize the 
St. Louis fur trade, and its hunters ranged far and wide, pen- 
etrating even to the Rocky mountains. Its monopoly, however, 
was promptly challenged by the American fur company, formed 
the following year under the proprietorship of John Jacob 
Astor; it was his plan to establish a line of forts from the Mis- 
souri river to the Columbia. Still another important firm en- 
tered the lists in 1811, when the American and Michilimakinac 
companies combined to form the Southwest company; it pre- 
pared to exploit the trade of the Mississippi valley and that of 
all the Indian tribes in the southwest United States. These en- 
terprises and others were of great value in spreading a knowl- 
edge of the country and calling the attention of the older states 
to the value of its resources. 

Soon after the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, St. Louis be- 
came the great fur trade center for the United States, just as 
Montreal was for Canada." By its location the city was acces- 
sible and convenient for all traders both as a receiving and as 
an outfitting station. By 1820, however, it had lost its grip as 
a fur post because of its civilized growth and Independence, 
Missouri, became the fur trade nucleus. The actual fur centers, 
the ones which the trapper and native knew, were the trading 
posts. And just as it was natural that the explorer should fol- 
low and take advantage of the trapper and trader, so it was 
natural that the immigrant should select a trading post as a site 
upon which to settle and build a city. 

With the explorers are found men like Brackenridge, 12 who 
went on a trip through idle curiosity with little or no expecta- 
tion of profit or advantage. Among the scientists were Brad- 
bury, 13 who spent his time collecting and classifying plants; 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, 14 a competent geologist, who undertook 

ii Washington Irving, Astoria; or anecdotes of an enterprise beyond the Rocky 
mountains (New York, 1849), ch. 14. 

12 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 6: 9 ff. 

mlbid., v. 5. 

i* Henry E. Schoolcraft, Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty years with the 
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his expedition to examine the lead mines of Potosi; Thomas 
Nuttall, 15 who gives us the narrative of a journey "chiefly un- 
dertaken for the investigation of the natural history of a region, 
hitherto unexplored." David Thompson, 16 although a fur trad- 
er, was greatly interested in science, and during his extensive 
travels made meteorological and astronomical observations. 
The company by whom Thompson was first employed discour- 
aged geographical pursuits; he therefore went over to the 
North West company as affording more scope for his talents. 
Thomas Ashe, 17 an Englishman, in 1806 traveled for the purpose 
of "exploring the Mississippi and other western rivers, and 
ascertaining the products and conditions of the Country." Like 
many other travelers, he noticed the fact that the Missouri, 
rather than the Mississippi, was the principal river and that it 
was faster flowing and always muddy. 

Thus the Louisiana region now became the theatre of Amer- 
ican enterprise. Aiding the scientists by lending them the sup- 
port and means of their expeditions were the American hunters, 
full of the spirit of wild adventure. They constituted a class 
different from any other people, leading an exceedingly fasci- 
nating life among scenes which were ever changing, following 
pursuits full of danger, pleasure, and labor, and opening up a 
network of trails for the oxcart and farmer to follow. 

The immigration to Missouri began before the country passed 
into American hands. Daniel Boone had entered St. Charles 
county as early as 1795 and had been followed by many Amer- 
icans. 18 Moses Austin had become interested in the lead mines 
about Potosi and had founded Herculaneum. The New Madrid, 
Cape Girardeau, St. Louis, St. Charles, and Ste. Genevieve dis- 
tricts had considerable American populations by 1804. By 1807 
salt was being manufactured at Boone 's Lick. 19 In 1810 the total 
population was 20,845. 2n The war of 1812 seriously checked fur- 

Indian tribes on the American frontiers: with brief notices of passing events, facts, 
and opinions, A. D. 1812 to A. D. 1842 (Philadelphia, 1851). 

is Early western travels, 1748-1846, 13: 25. 

wlbid., 6: 253. 

" Sampson, "Glimpses of old Missouri," in Missouri historical review, 1: 257. 

18 Bryan, "Daniel Boone," in Missouri historical review, 3: 94 ff. 

19 William F. Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877 (St. 
Louis, 1879), 177 ff. 

^" Third United States census, 1810 (Washington, 1811). 
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ther immigration until 1817 ; but in that year there began a rush 
of settlers which was destined to continue until Missouri became 
one of the most populous states of the union. 

The chief immigration centers in Missouri were St. Louis, St. 
Charles, and Ste. Genevieve. The towns swarmed with land 
agents and speculating companies, urging settlers to take up 
lands along the Missouri or the Salt river. Before the rush be- 
gan St. Louis was an unprogressive French town, its only claim 
to prosperity based on the fur trade, its only excitement the 
arrival of the traders. By 1820 it contained six hundred houses 
and American hustle had banished forever the lassitude of 
creole days. 

The direction of settlement was determined mainly by the 
rivers, the Mississippi, the St. Francis, and, most important 
of all, the Missouri. The Missouri river bottom lands afford- 
ed an easy means of transportation, the only hindrance to the 
caravans being the numerous streams, which fortunately could 
be forded with ease. The great rush was to the "Boone's Lick 
country," a rather vague term that came to be employed to de- 
scribe all central Missouri. Before 1817 it meant the district 
about the mouth of Cedar creek, but it was soon extended to 
Howard, Cooper, and Boone counties. 

To reach this land of promise, the settlers either went up the 
Missouri river by boat or followed the overland trail on the 
north side of the river to Franklin, Fayette, Rocheport, Colum- 
bia, or some other center of settlement in that region. 21 Others 
ascended the Missouri to the mouth of the Gasconade and then 
went up that river to lands in Pulaski county. Still others fol- 
lowed the Osage, settling Cole county. 

By 1819 the great migration was at its height. By 1820 the 
settlers had occupied the Missouri river bottoms to within thirty 
miles of the western border of the state, Bay and Lafayette 
counties containing the outposts of settlement at that time. 
Saline and Chariton counties were organized the same year from 
portions of Howard county. To the east of Boone county set- 
tlers had gone into Callaway and Montgomery counties. To the 
south of the Missouri they had taken up lands in Gasconade and 
Franklin counties. 

21 James M. Woo<l, "The settlement of Columbia, Missouri — a type study," in 
Missouri historical review, 3: 170. 
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A similar movement was going on along the west bank of the 
Mississippi above St. Charles, following the Salt river and other 
small streams. Lincoln and Pike counties were organized in 
1818 and Balls county in 1820. In the extreme northeast corner 
of the state, near the mouth of the Des Moines, settlers had con- 
gregated in such numbers that Clark county was organized in 
1818. Between the mouths of the Missouri and the Ohio the 
vacant lands were also being occupied ; Jefferson county was or- 
ganized in 1818, Perry two years later, and Scott in 1821. 22 The 
St. Francis river valley also attracted many settlers. "Wayne 
and Madison counties were organized in 1818 and St. Francois 
in 1821. 

The total population of the state in 1820 was reported to be 
66,586 ; the settlers were coming in so rapidly, however, that the 
numbers were no doubt considerably augmented before an- 
nounced. 23 Of this population 30,000 were distributed along the 
Missouri river bottom; the Mississippi river regions north of 
the Missouri contained about 9,000 and the counties south over 
20,000; the St. Francis region numbered about 6,000. 24 The 
population was widely scattered, however, and was nowhere 
really dense. The greater part of the state contained not over 
two to six inhabitants to the square mile ; Howard, St. Charles, 
and St. Louis counties were more thickly settled. There were 
no large cities. Ste. Genevieve was described in 1818 as an 
antique town with three hundred houses, the chief mart of the 
lead mines; Cape Girardeau had about fifty habitations, Her- 
culaneum contained thirty or forty buildings. Franklin was laid 
out in 1816 and Booneville the following year. Columbia was 
first settled about 1815 ; the town of Osage was laid off in 1819. 
St. Louis was incorporated as a city in 1822, with a population 
of4,800. 25 

The pioneers preferred to settle in the country rather than 
in towns. They usually selected a high place near a stream 
and if possible in the edge of the timber near a tract of fertile 

22 Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, 495. 

23 Fourth United States census, 1820 (Washington, 1821). 
2* Ibid. 

25 Switzler, Illustrated history of Missouri from 1541 to 1877, 215. 
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land. 26 A spring frequently determined the place of abode. A 
settler often went long distances into the wilderness before find- 
ing a spot to his liking. "To fix an hundred miles from an- 
other settler," writes Flint, "was deemed no inconvenience." 
Even the long-inhabited districts near the mouth of the Mis- 
souri were sparsely settled. In 1818 Schoolcraft walked from 
Herculaneum to St. Louis. He says, ' ' Our road lay over gentle 
hills, in a state of nature. The grass had but a few places 
been disturbed by the plough, or the trees by the axe." 27 

During the period under consideration, exploration and travel 
were directed to the northwest and southwest from St. Louis; 
the work of a number of the more important traders and explor- 
ers to the northwest between 1800 and 1820 serve to give some 
idea of the labors accomplished. 

Manuel Lisa was one of the most remarkable figures in the 
early history of the Missouri fur trade. 28 He was born of Span- 
ish parents in New Orleans in 1772, and came to St. Louis prob- 
ably about 1790. By the beginning of the nineteenth century his 
energy and ability had secured him an important place in the 
fur trade ; about 1800 he obtained a permit for monopolizing the 
trade upon the Osage river. His original scheme was to form 
a large depot among the Osage Indians and at the proper time 
to push on to Santa Fe. 29 Nothing more, however, was ever 
heard of the venture. In 1806 he organized the Missouri fur 
company and the following year went to the Three Forks of the 
Missouri, where he built a fort. Almost every year thereafter, 
until his death in 1820, he made an expedition up the river. 30 

During the war of 1812, his influence with the Indians was 
exerted on behalf of the United States government and was 
powerful in protecting the western settlements. 31 There was 
no one better acquainted with the Indian character and trade. 

2 e Timothy Flint, History and geography of the Mississippi valley (Cincinnati, 
1832), 1: 186 ff. 

2' Schoolcraft, Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty years with the Indian 
tribes on the American frontiers, 33. 

28 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 97. 

29 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2 : 493. 
&> Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 97. 

si Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 1 : 125 ff. 
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That there were no serious outbreaks among the Missouri In- 
dians must be attributed to Manuel Lisa's knowledge of the red 
men and his loyalty to the United States government. 32 He took 
an active part in keeping the Missouri tribes at peace and to 
the end of the war the Missouri Indians were friends of the 
United States. When peace was declared Lisa had allied with 
him forty tribes, who were ready to strike the Indians of the 
upper Missouri if any move was made on their part against 
the Americans. 33 

John Colter (or Coalter) was a Virginian by birth. 34 He 
moved to Marysville, Kentucky, where he joined the Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1803. On the return journey Colter was 
discharged at his own request near Fort Mandan, whence he 
went back to the wilderness on another trapping expedition. In 
the spring of 1807, as he was returning to civilization, he met 
the brigade of the Missouri fur company and was persuaded to 
accompany them to the waters of the Yellowstone. In the sum- 
mer of the year he was the first white man to cross what is now 
Yellowstone national park. In May, 1810, Colter came to St. 
Louis in a small canoe from the headwaters of the Missouri, a 
distance of three thousand miles, in thirty days. He told of 
seeing an abundance of beaver. He had remained at the head- 
waters with a man named Dixon, who had traversed the im- 
mense tract of country from St. Louis to the headwaters of the 
Missouri alone. There he left Dixon and trapped in company 
with a man named Potts. They met with Indians and Potts was 
shot. Colter escaped, and arrived at Lisa's fort after seven 
days, having subsisted on roots. Bradbury met him on his jour- 
ney in 1810, and this is the last positive knowledge of him ; but 
the Missouri Gazette of December 11, 1813, reports the admin- 
istration of the estate of a "John Coulter deceased," who may 
have been the same man. 

David Thompson was another interesting and remarkable 
man of the fur trading coterie. 35 Born in London in 1770, lie 
came to America in 1789 and was employed by the Hudson's 

3 2 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2: 558. 

33 Ibid., 2: 556. 

3* Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 44 ff. 
35 Ibid., 6 : 253. 
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Bay company. In 1797 he went over to the North West company 
in order to have more freedom for his scientific investigations. 
During the winter of 1779-1780 he visited the Mandan Indians 
on the Missouri, and the following summer he explored the 
sources of the Mississippi. By 1801 he had pushed his explora- 
tions to the foot of the Rocky mountains, where in 1806 he sought 
for the mouth of the Columbia. During the next four years he 
collected furs and explored the upper Columbia. Here he built 
several posts and reaped a rich harvest among tribes hitherto 
unvisited. He attempted to seize the mouth of the Columbia 
for the British, but failing to do this he abandoned the upper 
country in 1812. 

Another explorer of this time was Captain William Smith, 
who was born in Virginia in 1768. 36 He migrated to Boston 
and in 1790 began his life upon the ocean, in the course of which 
he made eight voyages around the world. In 1810 he had en- 
tered the Columbia river in the Albatross and ascended it in a 
boat as far as Oak Point, where he attempted to form an estab- 
lishment. 

Francis M. Benoit was another prominent fur trader of St. 
Louis. 37 He was born in Canada in 1768 and came to St. Louis 
in 1790, and was here occupied with the Indian trade until his 
death in 1819. 

Two other travelers that are mentioned in connection with 
the Missouri country at this time are Thomas Ashe and Chris- 
tian Schultz. Ashe was an Englishman who traveled in 1806 
"for the purpose of exploring the Mississippi and other west- 
ern rivers, and ascertaining the products and conditions of the 
country." 3S In his accounts he described the Osage Indians and 
the life of the people at Ste. Genevieve, where he says the Span- 
ish were being displaced by the Americans. Christian Schultz 
reached St. Louis in October, 1807. 39 From him and from Ashe 
has come a description of the life and conditions of St. Louis 
and Ste. Genevieve at this time. 

For the years between 1809 and 1814 there are full records 
of the journeys of Bradbury, Brackenridge, Hunt, Lisa, and 

so Early western travels, 1748-1846, 6 : 287. 

37 Ibid., 6: 88. The name is sometimes spelled Benit. 

38 Sampson, "Glimpses of old Missouri," in Missouri historical review, 1: 257. 
3» Ibid., 1: 258. 
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Franchere. These men for the most part were contemporary 
travelers, yet each was following a different line of interest. 

John Bradbury was a naturalist. 40 He was born in Scotland 
but lived for a long time in England and was commissioned in 
1809 by the Liverpool botanical society to make researches on 
plant life in the United States. He arrived during the summer 
and, acting on the advice of Thomas Jefferson, went to St. Louis. 
He arrived at this frontier town on the last day of the year 
1809. The spring and summer of 1810 were spent in short ex- 
cursions from eighty to one hundred miles in length from St. 
Louis. Early in the year 1811, he met with the leaders of the 
overland Astoria expedition, and was invited to accompany 
them. He went up the Missouri with them about 1800 miles to 
the Arikara village ; from there he accompanied Ramsay Crooks 
to the fur trading station among the Mandan Indians, which was 
two hundred miles higher up the river. When he returned to the 
Arikara he found the "Astorians" preparing to go overland to 
the Pacific coast. Their company had been overtaken by the 
Missouri fur company under the leadership of Lisa, with whom 
was the adventurer Henry M. Brackenridge. The Missouri fur 
company, having completed its trade with the Indians, was go- 
ing to return immediately and Bradbury decided to return with 
it. They started downstream from the Arikara on July 17, 
and reached St. Louis in less than two weeks. Manuel Lisa 
promised to allow Bradbury to land at different places to col- 
lect specimens of plants but later refused this permission, much 
to Bradbury's chagrin. 

A detailed account of this journey of the Missouri fur com- 
pany was made by Henry Brackenridge, whom Bradbury de- 
scribed as an "amiable and interesting young man." Brack- 
enridge was a traveler, author, statesman, and jurist. 41 He was 
born at Pittsburgh in 1786, and was admitted to the bar before 
he reached his majority. He drifted to St. Louis and in 1811 
joined Lisa's party, chiefly through idle curiosity and in the 
spirit of adventure. Lisa's expedition left the settlement of 
St. Louis April 2, 1811, three weeks after that of the Astor 
company under "Wilson Hunt, which was accompanied by Brad- 

*o Early western travels, 1748-1346, v. 5. 
« Ibid., 6 : 9 ff . 
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bury. Lisa's barge was manned by twenty stout oarsmen; with 
the leaders and Brackenridge there were twenty-five men in all. 
In this expedition Lisa followed the Hunt party up the Missouri 
and endeavored to overtake it in order that the forces of the two 
parties might be joined against the hostile Sioux. Lisa over- 
took the Hunt party on June 4, nearly 1300 miles above the 
mouth of the river; the two forces together now numbered 
some ninety men. But Brackenridge was already weary of the 
wilderness and wished to return to civilization; accordingly he 
and Bradbury returned to St. Louis together. 

Hunt, being in need of horses, purchased several from Lisa, 
who had a number for the company at the Mandan fort. Lisa 
left some of his men to trade with the Arikara, while he took a 
party overland to the Mandan village for the horses. It was 
the intention of Lisa to proceed to the cataracts of the Missouri 
for the purpose of attempting a treaty with the Blackfoot In- 
dians. Instead of going to the rapids, however, he returned to 
the Arikara village to await Henry, who, he meanwhile learned 
from Benoit, was over the mountains in a distressed situation, 
and who had sent word by Benoit that he would return to the 
Mandan village in the spring with his whole party. 

Henry had been one of the expedition of the Missouri fur 
company in 1806, but finding the situation with the Blackfoot 
Indians precarious, he crossed the Rocky mountains and estab- 
lished himself on a branch of the Columbia. In the meantime 
the establishment of the company among the Sioux had burned 
and the firm was practically ruined. The company did not know 
what had become of Henry. In 1811 they tried to retrieve their 
losses and to find him; for this reason Lisa's expedition was 
sent out. As he had planned, Henry reached the Arikara vil- 
lage and rejoined Lisa there ; both then returned to St. Louis in 
October, 1811. 

The leader of the Astor expedition of which Bradbury was a 
member was Wilson Hunt, the chief partner of the Pacific fur 
company. He was a native of New Jersey and came to St. Louis 
about 1804. He was a man of ability and energy, and is de- 
scribed as a gentleman of the mildest disposition. 

Hun Crooks, McClellan, McKenzie, Bradbury, and about 
sixty other men left St. Louis in March, 1811, and arrived at the 
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Arikara village on June 13. They gave up the idea of follow- 
ing the Lewis and Clark route and commenced to travel over- 
land from this place. The reason for this change of plan was 
that in May three Kentuckians, Robinson, Hoback, and Reyner, 
who had been several years hunting in and beyond the Rocky 
mountains, now came down the river and joined forces with 
Hunt. There were now in the party five men who had crossed 
the mountains in various directions and all agreed that the 
Lewis and Clark route was very far from being the best, and 
that to the southward, where the headwaters of the Platte and 
"Roche Jaune" (Yellowstone) rivers rise, there was a route 
much less difficult. This information induced Hunt to change his 
plans; instead of ascending the Missouri to the Yellowstone 
river nearly nineteen hundred miles from the mouth and com- 
mencing his journey by land from that place, he now decided 
to abandon the Missouri at the Arikara, four hundred and fifty 
miles lower down the river. 

Steering a course west-southwest the party passed the small 
branches of Big river, the little Missouri above its forks, to Big 
Horn mountain. The distance from the Arikara to this moun- 
tain was about four hundred and fifty miles, over an extremely 
rugged tract. There was a scarcity of water in the region, but 
buffalo meat was plentiful. The trip to this point had taken 
twenty-eight days. In the next three days the party crossed 
the plains of Mad river; this they followed for a number of 
days, then reaching the bank of the Colorado river, they fol- 
lowed that for three days. On this river they spent a week dry- 
ing buffalo meat. They then crossed the dividing mountain and 
pitched their tents on the Hoback fork of Mad river. After 
eight days more travel, in the course of which they encamped in 
the vicinity of the establishment made by Henry in the fall of 
1810, they were now nine hundred miles from the Missouri, and 
had traversed this region in fifty-four days. 

Here they abandoned their horses, constructed canoes, and 
descended the Snake river. By the intervention of impassable 
rapids they were obliged to make portages ; finally, reaching the 
place where the river was confined between precipices, it was 
found impossible to proceed by water. McKenzie, McClellan, 
and Reed set out in different directions down the river for the 
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purpose of finding Indians and buying horses. Crooks with a 
few men returned to Henry's fort (Hoback fork of Mad river) 
for those which they had left, while Hunt remained with the 
main body of men, trapping beaver for their support. After 
overcoming many difficulties the two parties succeeded in reach- 
ing Astoria: McKenzie, McClellan, and Eeed in January, and 
Hunt in February. 

Meanwhile three of the five men left with Crooks, afraid of 
perishing by want, left him in February in quest of Indians and 
were never heard of again. Crooks followed Hunt's track, but 
coming to a low prairie, lost the trail and was compelled to 
spend the remainder of the winter in the mountains, subsisting 
on beaver, horse meat, and roots. On May 10 he arrived safely 
at Astoria. 

The life of the three Kentuckians who joined Hunt's party 
en route, John Hoback, Jacob Beyner, and Edward Bobinson, 
was typical of that of many pioneer hunters to whom the claims 
of the wilderness proved irresistible and fatal. Having accom- 
panied the Astorians overland to the Snake river, they were de- 
tached on a hunting expedition October 10, 1811. They did not 
reach Astoria. The next summer the returning party met them 
in the wilderness, destitute and starving, having been robbed 
by the Indians. With fresh supplies they determined to con- 
tinue hunting and according to the story of Dorian's squaw, 
they, together with their interpreter, were murdered by Indians 
during the winter of 1813. 

On June 28, 1812, Eobert Stewart, one of the partners of the 
Pacific fur company, with Eamsay Crooks, Eobert McClellan, 
and two Frenchmen, left the Pacific ocean with dispatches for 
New York. They went up the Columbia about six hundred 
miles and there met a Joseph Miller on his way to the mouth of 
the Columbia. He had been robbed by the Indians and was in 
a state of starvation. The party proceeded without any un- 
common accident until they were within about two hundred 
miles of the Eocky mountains. Here they met with some Crow 
Indians who stole their horses. They now had a journey of 
two thousand miles before them, fifteen hundred miles of which 
was entirely unknown, as they intended to seek out a route con- 
siderably south of that of Lewis and Clark. It was impossible 
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to carry any quantity of provisions and the danger of starva- 
tion was imminent. They pursued their route toward the Rocky 
mountains at the headwaters of the Colorado, then stood their 
course east-southeast until they struck the headwaters of the 
Platte river, which they followed to its mouth. From the Oto 
village to St. Louis they performed their voyage in a canoe. 
Thus after wandering for nine months in the wilderness they 
arrived at their destination on May 30, 1813. 

Joseph Miller was a well-educated man of a good family in 
Baltimore. 42 He joined the United States army in 1799; in 
1802 he became a lieutenant but resigned his commission in 1805. 
He drifted to St. Louis and began a career of fur trading, hunt- 
ing, and trapping. In 1809 he was a member of the Crooks- 
McClellan party, and with them joined the Astorians. In the 
autumn of the same year he abandoned the expedition at Fort 
Henry on the Snake river. 

Stewart met Miller on his overland return journey in 1813. 43 
He spent the fall and winter trapping and roving over the coun- 
try. He was picked up by Stewart's party and acted as their 
guide from the Snake to the Bear river. For this very excellent 
service he was taken to task by the rest of the party, who thought 
that he was leading them too far south ; they accordingly aban- 
doned his guidance and made a detour to the north. Miller's 
course was exactly right and to him belongs the credit of open- 
ing that part of the Oregon trail which lay between the Snake 
and Bear rivers. 

David Stuart in October, 1811, established Fort Okanogan on 
the east bank of the river of that name, just above its entrance 
into the Columbia ; it soon became the chief interior post of the 
Pacific fur company. Stuart made several trips thither, and 
explored the river beyond. Upon the sale of Astoria, Fort 
Okanogan likewise passed into the hand of the North West com- 
pany, who found this post so profitable that they made it the 
chief deposit station for the entire region. 

James Bird was another of the individual explorers, a Scotch- 
man by birth. He embarked in the fur trade at Mackinac and 

42 Early western travels, 1748-1846, 5: 106. 

43 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 3 : 907. It is quite possible that 
Miller may have seen Salt lake in the winter of 1811-1812. 
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became one of the earliest settlers of Prairie du Chien. During 
the war of 1812 he adhered to the British interests and at its 
close continued his trading upon the waters of the Mississippi 
until his death in 1819. Lewis and Clark met him ascending the 
Missouri upon their return journey in 1806. He is described as 
a man of integrity and was much respected throughout the 
northwest. 

Gabriel Franchere, a member of the American fur company 
who sailed with Astor's seagoing party for the Pacific, left New 
York on September 6, 1810, and arrived at the mouth of the 
Columbia the following spring ; there he began the construction 
of Fort Astor. 44 Franchere faithfully narrated the occurrences 
of the following year until the sale of the entire property to the 
rival North West company in 1813. After this event Franchere 
returned to Montreal at the first opportunity. He left the Co- 
lumbia April 4, 1814, and after a difficult and perilous trip across 
the continent by way of the Rocky mountains and the rivers of 
the interior, he reached his father's home in Canada in the fol- 
lowing spring. It is to Franchere that we owe a detailed ac- 
count of the conditions of the transfer of the American fur com- 
pany's post to the North West company. 

The war of 1812 brought irretrievable ruin to the American 
interests on the Pacific and to the fur trade. Its effect on the 
Missouri trade was to curtail its volume in a large degree, both 
by diminishing the territory in which it was carried on and by 
causing a fall in prices owing to the uncertainty of the traffic. 
Further, it caused unrest among the Indian tribes and the 
frontier settlements were in danger of Indian war. That more 
trouble was not experienced with the Indians was due almost 
entirely to the influence of Manuel Lisa, as has already been 
noted. 

Between 1814 and 1820 there are few if any records of ex- 
ploration on the Missouri. This no doubt was due to the cur- 
tailing of the fur trade in this region. One traveler, however, 
is recorded at this time — Henry R. Schoolcraft. 45 He was a 

« Early western travels, 1748-1846, 6: 13. 

* r > Sampson, ' ' Glimpses of old Missouri, ' ' in Missouri historical review, 1 : 262 ; 
Schoolcraft, Personal memoirs of a residence of thirty years with the Indian tribes on 
the American frontiers. 
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competent geologist who visited the Missouri in 1818 and 1819 
and recorded his observations in several publications. He com- 
menced his story at Potosi, which he states was the last village 
of white inhabitants between the Mississippi river and the Pa- 
cific ocean. 46 

After examining the lead mines of Potosi, he commenced his 
journey southward with one companion and a horse to carry 
their effects. They passed to the Osage fork of the Merimac, 
through the village of the Delaware Indians, After much priva- 
tion and suffering they finally reached the Arkansas on the 
White river, and then turned back into Missouri. In what is 
now Taney county they found two families that had lately ar- 
rived and had not yet completed their cabin ; here they remained 
twelve days, and were then accompanied by the two hunters to 
a point a few miles south of the present site of Springfield. 
From this point they returned to the White river, descended it 
for some distance, and returned to Potosi by a route farther east 
than the one by which they traveled out, 

Although for the time being the fur trade and further explora- 
tion of the Missouri region were checked as a result of the war, 
the travelers previous to this time had done much to open up 
the way for those who came after. From the information which 
they gave, it appeared that a journey across the continent of 
North America might be performed with a wagon, there being 
no obstruction in the whole way, especially along the route taken 
by Joseph Miller, the most direct from the Missouri to the Co- 
lumbia river. The returning members of the Hunt expedition 
reported that any future party who might undertake this jour- 
ney and who were tolerably well acquainted with the different 
places where it would be necessary to lay up small stocks of pro- 
visions would not be impeded and in all probability would not 
meet with an Indian to interrupt their progress; on the other 
route farther to the north, on the contrary, there were almost 
insurmountable barriers. 

Meanwhile the great territory in the southwest had not been 
wholly neglected. In the spring of 1804, William Morrison of 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, sent one Baptiste LaLande, a French creole, 
to find his way to Santa Fe and to carry thither a small assort- 

■K> This statement, however, was hardly correct. 
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ment of goods with a view to ascertaining what kind of a mar- 
ket was there. He probably reached Santa Fe in the summer 
or fall of 1804, as he told Pike in March, 1807, that he had been 
there nearly three years. 47 

The goods which he took with him found a ready market, but 
instead of returning LaLande decided to remain at Santa Fe. 
This was probably due to several reasons : the long distance, his 
dread of the desert and the danger from many hundreds of sav- 
ages, and the offer by the government of land. Doubtless the 
government preferred that he should stay rather than return 
with reports which would inevitably lead to a renewal of the en- 
terprise. Furthermore, he had appropriated his employer's 
money. 

The next year, June, 1805, James Purcell, a native of Bards- 
town, Kentucky, arrived at Santa Fe. 48 In 1802 he and two com- 
panions had left St. Louis to hunt among the Osage Indians; 
when about to depart by way of the Arkansas river for New 
Orleans, they had been robbed of their furs by a band of Kansas 
Indians and they now undertook to reach St. Louis. On the 
Missouri near the mouth of the Kansas river they met a trader 
on his way up the river to the Mandan Indians, and Purcell 
joined his expedition. From there Purcell was dispatched to 
the northwest to trade with the Indians in the valley of the 
Platte. In the spring of 1805, the Indians with whom he was 
wandering were driven into the region where the South Platte 
finds its source. The Indians, who knew that they were not far 
from the Spanish settlement, sent Purcell to get permission to 
come in and trade. He arrived in June, 1805, and liked the 
situation so well that he did not return to the Indians. He re- 
mained in Santa Fe for many years thereafter, pursuing his 
trade of carpenter. 

In 1806 there was being organized at St. Louis by a prominent 
trader a project for trade with Santa Fe. The scheme was 
to form a large depot among the Osages, and then at the proper 
time to push on with an escort of friendly Indians to within 
three or four days' travel of the Spanish settlements. Nothing 
more was ever heard of the venture, and it is known only through 

*" Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2 : 491. 

48 Ibid., 2: 486. Purcell was the discoverer of gold in the mountains of Colorado. 
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a letter of introduction from General Wilkinson to Lieutenant 
Pike, dated August 6, 1806. In this letter Wilkinson takes 
strong ground against the enterprise and urges Pike to do all in 
his power to frustrate it. The name of the trader was not men- 
tioned but there is every reason to believe that it was Manuel 
Lisa. 49 

The next expedition to Santa Fe, so far as is known, occurred 
in 1815-1817. 50 In the summer of 1815 Auguste Chouteau and 
Julius de Munn of St. Louis formed a partnership for the pur- 
pose of trading on the upper Arkansas. They left St. Louis on 
September 10 in company with a man named Phillebert, who had 
gone to the mountains the year before and who had come back 
to get a supply of goods to enable him to buy horses to bring in 
his furs. Phillebert had selected a place on a branch of the 
Arkansas as a rendezvous for his men, but when his party ar- 
rived there December 8, 1815, they learned from some Indians 
that the men, despairing of Phillebert 's return and being desti- 
tute of necessities, had taken everything with them and had 
gone over to the Spaniards. De Munn went after them and 
found the men at Taos, and upon going to Santa Fe to see the 
governor he was himself very well received at the capital. This 
favorable reception induced De Munn to seek permission to trap 
on the headwaters of the Rio Grande. He returned to St. Louis 
for more supplies and arrived there in February, 1816. The 
following July he returned to the mouth of the Kansas river 
where he met Chouteau. De Munn again attempted to secure 
permission from the Spanish government to hunt and again was 
doomed to disappointment. He then returned with his men to 
the headwaters of the Arkansas and there remained during the 
fall and winter. 

In the spring he again made a trip to Taos, but found things 
most unfavorable. He was escorted back by two hundred armed 
men who were ordered to cause all caches to be raised, and to 
conduct the traders a distance down the Arkansas and then let 
them go back to St. Louis. After much negotiation it was finally 
agreed to allow the party to remain on the north side of the 
river. This treatment of Chouteau and De Munn seems to have 

*9 Chittenden, American fur trade of the far west, 2: 493. 
so Ibid.. 2:497. 
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deterred further adventure in the southwest until the overthrow 
of the Spanish power in Mexico in 1821. 

In 1812 Captain Becknell, who had been on a trading expedi- 
tion to the country of the Comanche Indians in the summer of 
1811 and had done remarkably well, determined the next season 
to change his objective point to Santa Fe. When at or near the 
caches on the Arkansas, he left the stream and took his party 
across on the Cimarron or dry route, but they were obliged to 
return. They then followed up the Arkansas route to Taos. 

In November, 1809, three men by the names of Smith, Mc- 
Clanaham, and Patterson, under the guidance of a Spaniard, 
Manuel Blanco, left St. Louis for Santa Fe, but nothing further 
was heard of them. 

In 1812 another expedition, composed of twelve men under the 
leadership of Robert McKnight and James Baird, was induced 
to take a journey to Mexico because they thought that the Span- 
ish authority had been overthrown in Mexico by the revolution 
of the chief Hidalgo and that the prohibition of foreign trade 
had been removed. Their hopes were doomed to failure, be- 
cause just the reverse had taken place. These traders were 
seized immediately upon their arrival and put into prison, where 
they remained for nine years before they were given their lib- 
erty. John McKnight, a brother of the trader, went to New 
Mexico to find his brother in 1821 and both returned with sev- 
eral other traders in 1822. Baird also returned in 1822. Cham- 
bers, another member of the expedition, made his way down the 
Canadian river in the fall of 1821. 

The expedition of which we have the most detailed account is 
that of Thomas Nuttall. 51 He was a Yorkshireman who emi- 
grated to Philadelphia as a journeyman printer. He was per- 
suaded by Dr. N. S. Burton to devote himself to science and in 
the pursuit of this interest he made extensive journeys into the 
interior of the west. He undertook this particular journey 
chiefly for the investigation of natural history. He traveled 
extensively through the region of Arkansas, the Indian terri- 
tory, Kansas, and Missouri during the year 1819, and although 
the road traveled by him was not a new one, yet his faithful re- 
cording of the impressions which he received constitute a most 

" Early western travels, 1748-1846, v. 13. 
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valuable detailed description of the geography and the flora of 
this region. 

It is significant to note that all the explorers sent out into the 
west by the government followed the paths of the fur traders 
and were guided by them. Major Long in his report to the gov- 
ernment in 1819 speaks in glowing terms of the guidance ren- 
dered him by certain members of the Missouri fur company. 
John C. Fremont, too, in his three expeditions covered the terri- 
tory well known to the Southwest fur company and its mes- 
sengers for thirty years, and on two of his expeditions had as a 
personal counsel and guide Kit Carson, who was more con- 
versant with the southwest territory than any other fur trader. 52 
This fact by no means detracts from the credit that is due to 
the government explorers for the services they have rendered 
posterity in marking out the best routes of travel. They ac- 
complished an admirable work. It was the combination of the 
knowledge of the traders and the maps of the explorers that 
aided the emigrant in the great movement toward the west. 

Trading posts scattered along the banks of the water routes 
made it possible for the emigrant to advance by easy stages. It- 
was over the plains and desert country that the early settlers 
encountered most of their difficulties in their journey westward, 
for in that portion of the country game was scarce and conse- 
quently the trapper had not lingered. 

The fur trader was the man who first braved the dangers of 
the forest, who first opened up the water systems, and whose 
knowledge of the western territory made exploration possible. 
He accomplished this work half a century before the govern- 
ment followed him, and perhaps a whole century before explora- 
tion otherwise would have been possible. 

The trapper naturally cared little what knowledge he was 
leaving behind him. It is enough to recognize the fact that his 
labors bore such valuable fruits. He was the first to give forth 
the information which made exploration successful. Immigra- 
tion followed exploration and settlement trailed along close in 
the wake of immigration. 

52 John C. Fremont, Memoirs of my life . . . including in the narrative five 
journeys of western exploration, during the years 1842-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853 4 
Together with a sketch of the life of Senator Benton, in connection with western 
expansion (Chicago, 1887), 74. 
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Thus is seen the importance of the work accomplished by these 
individual and unofficial explorers. They led the way at the 
expense of untold hardships and dangers and opened up new 
trails. By their too often fatal experiences, and by the com- 
parison of different routes, the easiest and most accessible paths 
were mapped out for those who were to follow. 
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